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the British Government, through Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and
Sir John Simon, made a last effort to ride the storm. Immedi-
ately after Hitler's introduction of conscription, they created
the so-called Stresa Front. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was
harking back to his original policy and determined on a last
effort to keep Italy by the side of Great Britain and France.
With a friendly Italian Army on the Brenner, Germany's designs
on Austria could be checked, if not checkmated. The enigmatic
M. Laval in France was of the same mind, and was prepared
at the eleventh hour (or so it was believed) to make substantial
concessions to Italy. The Stresa policy collapsed on the issue
of Abyssinia. The Franco-Italian Agreement was signed but
not ratified. The Stresa agreement between Great Britain,
Italy, and France became a dead letter.

We shall probably never know how it came about that no
reference was made to Abyssinia at the Stresa meeting between
Mussolini, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and Sir John Simon. The
Italians had brought their colonial experts to discuss the matter,
which was not only ripe for discussion but capable of settlement.
The question became later impossible of settlement by reason
of the Italian aggression, but in its origin and essence it was
not so. The methods of the government at Addis Ababa at
that date had been denounced much more severely by the
British than by the Italians. Indeed, when the breakdown
came, the Italian propagandists relied greatly on the reports
on Abyssinia presented by the British Anti-Slavery Society to
the League, and particularly on a book written by Lady Simon,
the wife of the British Foreign Secretary. Further, there had
been trouble for some years on the Sudan-Abyssinia frontier as
well as on the Eritrea border. Finally, the ultimate need for
some agreement between Great Britain, Italy, and Egypt on
the future of Abyssinia had been recognized as long ago as 1906,
when Italy's special interests in the region had been accepted
by Britain and France in one of the secret clauses of the
agreements made at Algeciras.

Was the British silence about Abyssinia at Stresa taken by
Signor Mussolini for consent? It can hardly have been so
intended, but if our silence was due only to excessive politeness,
to a mere reluctance to spoil an harmonious interview by raising